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The  House  having  under  consideration  the  bill  to 
provide  increased  revenue  from  imports,  and  for 
other  purposes — 

Mr.  MORRILL  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  At  this  late  period  of  the 
session  and  in  this  hot  weather  I  know  the 
dispatch  of  business  will  be  hailed  with  more 
good-will  than  any  discussion  of  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  economy  involving  protec¬ 
tion  .or  free  trade,  or  of  the  minute  details 
of  a  tariff  bill* involving  the  present  condition 
of  trade,  and  the  nice  adjustment  of  duties  on 
imports  to  our  system  of  internal  taxation  ;  and 
I  shall  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  as  well 
as  from  the  impossibility  of  doing  otherwise 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  trespass  upon  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  committee  no  longer  than  may  be 
necessary  to  show  that  some  action  is  impera¬ 
tively  recpiired  at  our  hands,  and  that  the  action 
proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  | 
taking  into  careful  consideration  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  our 
national  finances,  and  the  currency  with  which 
all  commercial  transactions  must  be  conducted, 
is  reasonable  and  proper. 

The  close  of  the  war  exhibits  a  northern  loss 
by  death  in  the  service  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  an  equal 
number,  it  may  be  computed,  have  been  phys¬ 
ically  incapacitated  for  manual  labor.  So  that 
not  less  than  half  a  million  men,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age — the  athletes  of  the 
world  —  have  suddenly  been  withdrawn  from 
the  fields,  workshops,  and  mines  of  the  old 


free  States  of  the  Union.  This  loss  repre¬ 
sents,  in  the  aggregate,  the  industrial  and  vital 
force  of  not  less  than  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children;  and  the 
two  million  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
though  survivors  and  dependents  of  the  five 
hundred  thousand  smitten  in  battle  or  of  those 
who  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  rebel  prisons  or 
who  failed  of  complete  restoration  to  health 
and  soundness  of  body,  notwithstanding  the 
sweet  mercies  tendered  under  our  own  flag,  are 
the  precious  legacies  of  the  war,  to  be  provided 
for,  though  consumers  and  no  longer  producers 
of  wealth,  nor  perhaps  of  even  the  ordinary 
means  of  subsistence.  The  loss  of  the  South, 
though  nominally  less,  maybe  practically  equal, 
as  their  recuperative  power  appears  compara¬ 
tively  inferior  and  was  more  crippled  by  the 
relentless  track  of  war. 

This  great  subtraction  from  the  industrial 
forces  of  the  country  cannot  be  at  once  re¬ 
paired.  Many  of  those  who  went  forth  to  the 


have  found  new  fields  of  enterprise  and  labor, 
as  yet  unremunerative,  but  promising  in  the 
J  end  prosperous  homes.  A  wave  of  popula¬ 
tion  has  gone  southward,  hardly  perceptible 
now,  but  which  is  likely  to  exhibit  itself  in  the 
i  returns  of  the  next  census.  Some  accessions 
from  Europe  have  come,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-seven  in  the  year  1865  ;  bul 
the  pitiless  war  conscriptions  now  going  on 
there  and  the  perpetual  allegiance  demanded 
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will  most  likely  arrest  the  tide  of  emigration 
which  otherwise  might  justly  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  from  that  quarter.  The  deduction  to  be 
made  from  all  these  considerations  is,  that  our 
present  supply  of  labor  is  largely  deficient — so 
largely  that  we  cannot  at  present  compete  with 
the  dense  and  crowded  populations  of  the  east¬ 
ern  hemisphere  in  hardly  any  branch  of  human 
industry ;  and  yet  it  is  more  important  here 
than  ever  that  every  man  should  find  work.  I 
hope  labor  in  America  will  forever  be  far  more 
highly  rewarded  than  elsewhere.  It  is  so  now, 
and  that  distinction  is  the  glory  of'  our  coun¬ 
try,  of  our  institutions,  and  of  American  policy ; 
but  just  now  labor,  like  everything  else,  is  arti¬ 
ficially  dear.  .High  prices  must  be  paid,  or  our 
laboring  men  will  be  degraded.  High  prices 
must  be  paid,  or  the  capital  invested  in  lands, 
mines,  and  manufactures  must  be  wrecked  and 
abandoned. 

But  for  the  war  and  had*  we  remained  in  our 
normal'  condition,  unvisited  by  unusual  taxes 
and  the  disturbing  flood  of  an  exclusively 
paper  currency,  our  people  would  have  occu¬ 
pied  a  more  impregnable  position,  as  against 
foreign  competition,  than  they  ever  occupied 
in  their  previous  history.  Now  we  are  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  attacks  of  anybody  from  any  quar¬ 
ter  who  has  anything  to  sell.  Foreign  artificers 
of  brass  and  iron  and  even  of  clay,  we  cannot  re¬ 
sist  ;  they  are  able  to  undersell  our  own  people. 

Our  present  amount  of  circulating  currency 
is  vast.  Of  legal  tenders,  so  called,  we  have 
$401,252,468;  of  national  bank  notes,  $280,- 
301,900;  of  outstanding  notes  of  the  old  State 
banks,  (not  including  those  having  less  than 
five  pei’  cent.  of  their  capital,)  $48,479,782;  of 
fractional  currency,  $27,053,70904,  and  of  com¬ 
pound-interest  notes,  $154,926,910,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  $917,014,769  04.  I  do  not  cite 
these  figures  as  a  reproach  to  anybody,  but  as 
a  fact,  and  a  monstrous  fact,  attended  by  evils 
increasing  day  by  day ;  and  the  longer  con¬ 
traction,  the  true  remedy,  is  withheld,  the  more 
difficult  will  be  found  its  application.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston  any 
terms  of  settlement  might  easily  have  been 
obtained  from  southern  rebels  with  ample  guar¬ 
antees  for  the  future,  as  they  panted  for  noth¬ 
ing  so  much  as  deliverance  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason,  and  anything  short  of  ex¬ 


patriation  would  have  been  promptly  accepted. 
That  opportune  moment  passed  away  never  to 
return.  So  the  transition  from  paper  to  specie 
at  that  time  might  perhaps  have  been  made 
with  less  strain  upon  the^country,  with  less 
inconvenience  to  individuals,  than  it  can  now 
or  ever  again  be  brought  about.  The  people 
were  prepared  for  it.  The  goal  in  point  of  fact 
was  almost  reached.  Nobody  was  in  debt  and 
nobody  was  distressed.  The  nominal  reduc¬ 
tion  of  inventories  would  have  left  all  with  rela¬ 
tively  equal  purchasable  values. 

But  unfortunately  this  policy  did  not  prevail, 
and  now  trade  stands  in  serried  ranks  against 
any  reduction  of  values,  and  Congress  itself 
grudgingly  authorizes  the  retiring  of  only 
about  four  millions  per  month  of  our  huge  vol¬ 
ume  of  currency,  the  presence  of  which  stim¬ 
ulates  sales  and  strangles,  production.  Our 
country,  from  one  of  the  cheapest  places  to 
live  in,  is  becoming  one  of  the  dearest.  The 
wages  paid  for  labor  are  not  too  much,  consid¬ 
ering  what  those  wages  will  pay  for  in  bread 
and  meat,  in  rent  and  clothes.  No  manufac¬ 
tures  can  be  made,  while  this  state  of  things 
lasts,  to  be  sent  abroad.  And,  unless  war, 
pestilence,  or  famine  occurs  among  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  they  will  want  none  of  our  corn  orwheat, 
beef  or  pork,  at  anything  like  what  it  costs  to 
produce  it.  Our  gold,  it  is  true,  they  eagerly 
despoil  us  of,  and  why  not?  It  is  said  to  be 
“demonetized,”  and  at  any  rate  as  money  it  is 
getting  to  be  obsolete.  Gold  coin  is  itself  de¬ 
preciated  in  our  markets,  because  it  is  useless 
save  as  so  much  convenient  and  portable  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  used  for  the  payment  of  an  exist¬ 
ing  contract  it  is  worth  no  more  than  an  equal 
amount  of  United  States  legal- tender  notes. 
Our  whole  monetary  system  is  bloated  by  more 
than  a  fourfold  addition  to  the  currency  in  cir¬ 
culation.  This  is  unnatural  and  daily  begets 
diseases  of  a  new  type,  formidable  because 
unknown,  as  well  as  those  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar  and  know  to  be  dangerous. 
Having  to  deal  with  such  facts,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  remove  this  incubus  upon  the 
labor  of  the  country  at  once,  our  legislation 
must  recognize  the  situation,  and  trim  our  sails 
for  such  breezes  as  may  blow.  Our  imports 
of  foreign  goods  this  year  are  nearly  double 
what  they  were  last  year,  and  we  pay  for  them 
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by  sending  abroad  gold  and  silver,  and  United 
Suites  bonds  at  a  little  more  than  half  their 
face  value. 

Another  reason,  and  one  of  the  most  cogent, 
for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  at  this  time,  is  the 
insufficient  rates  now  levied  on  foreign  wools. 
This  is  a  question  which  has  vexed  Congress 
for  forty  years.  The  evils  endured  by  wool- 
growers  somehow  never  disappear,  let  the  laws 
take  what  shape  they  may.  The  flocks  of  sheep 
in  South  America,  in  Australia,  at  the  Cape, 
and  elsewhere,  have  become  so  large,  so  much 
improved  by  mixed  breeds,  that  they  threaten 
to  force  the  American  wool-grower  to  abandon 
a  chosen  and  most  attractive  pursuit.  For¬ 
merly  the  wool  obtained  from  Buenos  Ayres 
was  coarse  and  full  of  burs,  but  by  crossing 
with  the  merino  breeds  it  has  become  entirely 
changed  in  character,  and  now  wool  equal  in 
grade  to  the  average  American  growth  can  be 
bought  in  South  America  for  fifteen  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  not  washed,  and  burs  still  accom¬ 
pany  it,  but  no  American  husbandman,  not 
even  those  who  are  located  in  proximity  to 
unfenced  prairies  where  the  summer  feed  can 
be  appropriated  without  let  or  hinderance,  can 
compete  with  such  prices.  They  must,  unless 
at  once  taken  care  of,  succumb.  For  the  past 
four  years,  notwithstanding  the  nominally  high 
prices  for  wool,  the  amount  received  when  re¬ 
duced  to  a  gold  standard  shows  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  wool-growing  has  not  been  remunera¬ 
tive  ;  not  affording  one  half  the  profits  of  any 
other  kind  of  farming,  and  many  owners  of 
sheep  have  been  preparing  to  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  something  more  hopeful.  Unless  Con¬ 
gress  shall  do  something  to  revive  the  cour¬ 
age  of  these  men  the  stock  of  sheep  that 
will  be  offered  for  slaughter  the  coming  fall 
will  exceed  anything  the  country  has  hereto¬ 
fore  witnessed.  The  complaint  is  loud,  uni¬ 
versal,  and  real,  not  simulated.  Never  since 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  this 
House  have  so  large  a  number  of  petitions  been 
received,  or  with  so  many  respectable  and  gen¬ 
uine  signatures,  upon  any  subject.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  been  flooded 
with  these  documents  from  the  East  to  the 
farthest  West. 

The  tariff  of  1857,  against  which  I  voted, 
allowed  wool  under  eighteen  cents  to  come  in 


free  and  reduced  the  ad  valorem  tariff  on  wools 
costing  more  than  that.  The  tariff  of  1861  placed 
a  small  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  under  eighteen 
cents  and  a  specific  duty  on  all  wool  above  that 
rate,  besides  providing  many  provisions  against 
fraud.  This  was  considerably  improved  by  the 
tariff  of  1864,  but  the  value  of  wool  abroad 
being  less  than  represented  or  believed  to  be, 
importers  still  got  competing  wools  through 
the  custom-house  at  rates  never  above  six  cents 
per  pound  and  sometimes  at  even  less.  Last 
fall  and  winter  the  wool-growers,  through  their 
various  agricultural  societies  and  other  State 
and  national  organizations,  got  together  for  the 
first  time  and  discussed  the  subject  of  wool¬ 
growing  in  its  relation  to  rival  foreign  inter¬ 
ests.  The  wool  manufacturers  also  met  with 
them  in  joint  convention.  After  months  of 
patient  toil  and  critical  examination  they  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  April  last  the  fruits  of  their 
joint  labor  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tha  duties  upon 
wool.  The  proposition  as  it  relates  to  woolens 
came  along  considerably  later.  A  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  was  arrived  at  and  upon  a  basis  fair  and 
equitable  of  parties  that  never  agreed  before. 
I  think  their  work  does  honor  to  those  who 
conceived  and  who  have  so  far  successfully  ma¬ 
tured  these  several  propositions.  These  pro¬ 
pose  much  higher  rates  upon  wool  because  of 
the  perfection  of  the  classification,  which  is  so 
framed  as  to  catch  all  wools  that  can  by  any 
possibility  compete  with  American  wool.  There 
is  no  loop-hole  through  which  any  wool  can 
escape  the  duty  intended  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
It  is  fixed  and  certain.  The  custom-house  offi¬ 
cer,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err  therein.  I  know 
the  wool-growers  will  be  satisfied  with  their  own 
proposition,  as  they  should  be,  for  it  amounts 
to  more  on  mestiza  wool  than  would  a  duty  of 
seventy-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  anything  less  or 
in  other  shape,  for  whatever  is  not  in  the  form 
.of  a  specific  duty  would  be  as  in  most  other 
cases  valueless.  The  greatest  protection  the 
American  wool-grower  could  have  would  be  the 
disclosure  of  the  fact,  at  every  sale  of  woolen 
cloths,  whether  the  same  were  made  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wool  or  not,  as  cloths  made  of  sound  Ameri¬ 
can  wool  are  really  worth,  for  actual  service,  for 
hard  wear  and  tear,  far  more  than  those  made 
of  the  tender  and  brittle  foreign  wools. 
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Tlie  duties  upon  woolens,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  very  carefully  adjusted  so  as  to  cover  the 
duties  which  the  manufacturers  pay  first  on 
wool  and  dye-stuffs,  the  internal  taxes  on  their 
sales,  and  in  addition  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  The  compound  duties  in  the  bill, 
though  following  the  principle  first  adopted 
in  the  tariff  of  1861,  may  not  be  understood  at 
a  glance,  but  when  carefully  studied  they  will 
be  found  to  have  the  extent  I  have  indicated 
and  no  more.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  as  I 
trust  it  will,  the  woolen  manufacturer  will  not 
find  his  condition  any  better  than  now — not  a 
whit.  Foreign  goods,  I  fear,  will  crowd  our 
marts  in  nearly  the  same  imposing  procession 
that  they  have  done  heretofore,  or  at  the  rate 
of  over  a  million  dollars  for  every  day  in  the 
year. 

Last  year  (1865)  our  imports  amounted  to 
$234,756,447,  but  this  year  they  will  reach  not 
less  than  $44)9,411,513.  This  is  a  drain  that 
we  are  in  no  condition  to  bear.  Every  spare 
dollar  in  the  country  is  needed  to  fund  our 
rapidly  maturing  national  obligations. 

For  the  past  year  we  have  received  from 
California  but  a  little  over  $29,000,000,  and 
yet  our  exports  of  gold  and  silver  at  New 
York  alone,  from  May  12  to  June  16,  amounted 
to  $36,515,402. 

When  can  we  resume  specie  payments  if 
this  stream  of  merchandise  inward  and  flow  of 
gold  outward  is  allowed  to  continue  ?  Clearly 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  moderate 
if  it  cannot  control  this  reckless  course  of  trade 
before  bankruptcy  ensues  and  the  business  of 
the  country  receives  a  check  from  which  it  may 
take  years  to  recover. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the 
details  of  many  branches  of  business.  There 
is  not  a  member  of  the  House  who  does  not 
know  and  feel  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  legis¬ 
lation  upon  the  tariff.  To  adjourn  without  such 
legislation  would  Le  a  calamity  and  a  blunder. 
Take  the  iron  trade.  It  -is  true  they  made 
money  during  the  war,  but  they  are  not  doing 
it  now.  They  are  paying  laborers  for  making 
a  ton  of  iron  nearly  as  much  as  a  ton  would 
cost  abroad. 

There  are  some  little  items  in  the  tariff  bill, 
which  hardly  arrest  the  eye,  which  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  and  therefore  require  con¬ 


siderate  treatment  at  our  hands.  Among  these 
permit  me  to  cite  one  or  two  examples.  Eye¬ 
lets,  made  of  brass  and  then  tinned,  have  but 
recently  been  introduced  as  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce  so  far  as  to  attract  attention.  They  will 
be  noticed  in  shoes  and  boots,  and  though  in¬ 
visible  in  other  articles  for  ladies’  wear,  they 
are  still  there.  I  find  that  of  these  small  and 
very  cheap  articles,  costing  no  more  than  seven¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  cents  per  thousand,  the  amount 
we  consume  rises  to  the  respectable  sum,  annu¬ 
ally,  of  $4,000,000.  Hoop-skirts  is  another 
article  of  extensive  use  for  which  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Eugenie, 
who,  failing  to  rule  the  Emperior  of  the  French, 
has  great  audacity  in  French  fashions.  In  New 
York  city  alone  twenty-five  thousand  persons 
find  employment  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
hoop-skirt  manufacture.  It  would  be  possible 
to  mention  many  other  articles,  apparently 
“trifles  light  as  air,”  which  furnish  the  means 
of  support  to  a  large  number  of  industrious  and 
thrifty  families. 

The  articles  added  to  the  free  list  in  the  bill 
are  few  in  number  and  of  inconsiderable  im¬ 
portance.  Such  articles  as  form  the  base  or  raw 
material  of  other  manufactures,  and  of  which 
there  is  no  domestic  supply,  scientific  theorists, 
as  well  as  practical  legislators,  agree  should 
be  charged  with  little  or  no  duty.  When  any 
country  has  sujmrior  natural  advantages  for  the 
production  of  a  specific  article  it  may  be  use¬ 
less  and  a  waste  of  capital  for  others  to  attempt 
rivalry  in  the  same  direction.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  compete  with  the  white  cliff  stone 
of  England  for  chalk  and  whiting,  and  as  it 
enters  into  other  manufactures  to  a  consider-' 
able  extent,  and  gives  business  to  our  homeward 
bound  vessels,  it  deserves  to  be  free.  We  pro¬ 
duce  rock  oil  or  petroleum,  and  while  it  bubbles 
up  and  spontaneously  runs  away  from  its  fount¬ 
ains,  to  be  had  only  for  the  catching,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  any  article  in  other  markets 
to  supplant  “the  poor  man’s  light,”  as  my 
friend  the  Chairman  [Mr.  Scofield]  aptly  calls 
it,  and  so  long  as  we  have  a  surplus  to  spare  it 
will  find  purchasers. 

Salt,  when  it  is  made  from  springs,  depends 
mainly  for  its  cheapness  upon  the  amount  of 
saline  matter  contained  in  the  water.  The 
relative  value  of  salt  springs  in  Virginia,  Mich- 
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igan,  New  York,  and  Ohio  differs  widely.  In 
some  of  these  States  the  business  may  continue, 
but  without  a  higher  duty  most  of  them  will 
wind  ilp.  If  in  any  of  these  States  mines  could 
be  found  where  salt  could  be  taken  out  in  pure 
crystals  the  saline  springs  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  As  it  is  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
dependent  upon  other  nations  for  so  indispen¬ 
sable  an  article  in  peace  and  war  as  salt,  even 
if  it  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  nominally  at  a 
less  price.  Our  own  establishments  nrost  be 
preserved,  encouraged  to  the  full  amount  of 
their  capacitjq  and  even  then  one  half  of  all 
we  consume  will  be  brought  from  abroad.  We 
cannot  afford  to  make  it  free,  *ior  yet  can  we 
afford  to  tax  it  so  heavily  as  to  make  it  a  lux¬ 
ury  or  anything  but  what  it  is — an  article  for 
human  nature’s  daily  use. 

The  discovery  of  an  enormous  deposit  of 
chloride  of  potassium  in  a  bed  of  rock-salt  in 
Germany  may  prove  to  be  the  chief  source 
from  which  commerce  will  draw  its  future  sup¬ 
plies.  Manifestly  the  maker  of  ordinary  pot-# 
ash  salts,  who  cuts  down  timber  and  burns  it 
to  ashes  for  this  sole  purpose,  cannot  compete 
with  an  article  already  made  and  which  only 
needs  to  be  taken  from  the  mine  and  purified. 
This  is  an  advantage  of  which  Germany  can¬ 
not  be  deprived.  The  Indian  who  stole  his 
brooms  already  made  could  always  undersell 
the  Indian  who  only  stole  his  timber.  Eng¬ 
land,  with  untold, .-wealth  in  minerals,  coal, 
clay,  and  cheap  salt,  eclipses  in  many  pro¬ 
ductions  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Soda- 
ash  is  one  of  these  productions  entering  greatly 
into  other  manufactures  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  cost  of  soap,  glass,  and  of  many 
textile  fabrics  depends  much  upon  the  price 
of  soda- ash.  At  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  they 
have  salt  and  cheap  coal,  .and  have  from  time 
to  time  striven  to  establish  the  manufacture  of 
soda-ash,  but  thus  far  without  marked  success, 
and  if  the  manufacture  cannot  succeed  at  this 
point  it  will  hardly  do  better  elsewhere.  Under 
these  circumstances,  but  for  the  glimmering 
hope  that  the  manufacture  of  an  article  of  such 
extensive  use  may  yet  be  established,  it  might 
have  been  well  to  place  it  upon  the  free  list. 
We  have  left  it  where  it  is,  to  pay  a  duty  of  a 
half  cent  per  pound. 

The  supply  of  ivory  cannot  be  increased, 


and  is  supposed  to  be  annually  diminishing.  It 
takes  twenty  thousand  elephants,  it  is  said,  to 
furnish  the  annual  supply  of  a  single  manufac¬ 
turing  town  (Sheffield)  in  England.  Our  wants 
are  large  and  increasing.  It  is  proposed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  remove  the  small  duty  now  imposed 
upon  this  useful  as  well  as  beautiful  article  5 
and  as  the  gigantic  game  from  which  ivory  is 
obtained  is  hunted  by  persons  without  regard 
to  race  or  color  I  presume  no  one  will  object. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  a  new  tariff  bill 
now  is  that  the  termination  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  leaves  the  duties  upon  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  upon  lumber,  fish,  and  coal  at 
such  rates  as  were  imposed  at  times  when  it 
made  no  difference  what  those  rates  were,  as 
all  such  articles  came  in  from  the  Provinces 
practically  free,  and  of  course  our  tariff  laws 
in  this  respect  now  call  for  revision.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  terminating  the  treaty  alluded  to  is 
already  apparent.  There  are  none  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  that  we  cannot  surrender  without  a 
pang.  Some  of  the  pretentious  claims  con¬ 
cerning  the  fisheries,  as,  for  instance,  the  right 
of  excluding  our  fishermen  from  the  shore 
within  three  miles,  and  from  bays,  drawing  the 
line  from  headland  to  headland,  might  be  annoy¬ 
ing  ;  but  even  if  admitted  on  our  part,  as  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  by  any  modern  Secretary 
of  State,  such  claims,  were  they  to  be  strictly 
enforced,  would  be  of  little  damage  to  us  and 
of  no  profit  whatever  to  the  Provinces.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  exempting  grain,  flour, 
cattle,  horses,  wool,  and  butter  and  cheese  im¬ 
ported  from  British  Provinces,  from  revenue 
duties,  than  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  the 
importation  of  similar  articles  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  In  peace,  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies  are  all  our  friends  ;  in  war,  they  are 
not  less  our  enemies. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  present  British 
minister,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  to  say  that  he 
has  manifested  a  high-toned  spirit  of  fairness 
touching  any  remaining  questions  as  to  the 
fisheries,  and  that  he  seeks  their  solution  with¬ 
out  making  such  exactions  as  would  be  likely 
to.  produce  national  conflicts.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  have 
learned  that  the  British  minister  has  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia  will  issue  licenses  to  fishermen 
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other  than  British  subjects,  upon  the  payment 
of  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  the  tonnage  of  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  therein,  and  that  a  license  will 
secure  the  right  to  fish  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore,  and  also  to  land  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  fish  and  obtaining  supplies.  More  than 
this,  a  license  from  one  Province  is  to  confer 
the  right  to  fish  in  all  the  Provinces  which  unite 
in  the  system  of  giving  licenses.  Without  this 
zollverein  principle,  Americans  would  find  the 
license  of  no  value,  and  would  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it.  In  the  end  all  the  Provinces  may 
unite  in  such  legislation,  or  if  they  do  not  the 
confederated  Provinces — and  that  scheme  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  be  speedily  adopted,  more  speed¬ 
ily,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  Celtic 
irruption — will  undoubtedly  adopt  the  princi¬ 
ple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  send  to  the  Clerk’s 
desk,  to  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
committee,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
upon  this  question,  and  also  one  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  minister,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  June  25, 1866. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  over  which  you  preside  a' copy 
of  a  note  of  the  24th  instant,  addressed  to  me  by 
Hon.  Sir  Frederick  W.  A.  Bruce,  the  British  minister, 
relative  to  the  course  determined  upon  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Can¬ 
ada  in  regard  to  licenses  to  fishermen  of  the  United 
States. 

By  a  note  of  the  31st  of  May  last.  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce  informed  me  that  P.  Forbin,  Esq.,  the  magis¬ 
trate  commanding  the  Government  vessel  La  Cana- 
dienne,  employed  in  protecting  the  fisheries  of  Can¬ 
ada,  had  been  authorized  to  issue  fishery  licenses  on 
the  payment  of  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  of  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  vessels  proposed  to  be  used  in  fishing ; 
that  these  licenses  would  remain  in  force  during  this 
season,  and  would  confer  upon  the  holders  of  them, 
as  far  as  the  Canadian  fisheries  are  concerned,  all  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

An  official  notification  embodying  this  information 
was  made  public  upon  its  receipt,  and  the  same  course 
will  now  be  pursued  in  regard  to  that  contained  in 
the  inclosed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

of  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  June  24, 1866. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  am  informed 
by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
that  the  governments  of  NovaScotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  have  agreed  that  the  possession  of  a  license  is¬ 
sued  by  Canadato  fish  shall  entitle  the  holder,  during 
the  season  of  1866,  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia  as  well  as  in  those  of  Canada; 
the  holder  of  a  license  from  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  if  any  such  shall  be  issued, 
being  entitled  to  fish  also  in  th*e  Canadian  waters.  I 
shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  communicate  this 


information  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  considera¬ 
tion,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

FREDERICK  W.  A.  BRUCE. 

Hon.  William  II.  Seward,  &c. 

Mr.  MORRILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  add  that  I  have  just  received 
a  note  from  Sir  F.  Bruce  saying  that  another 
of  the  Provinces  has  enacted  laws  in  relation 
to  licenses  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  &c.  It  is 
also  <i|Lie  to  myself  to  say  that  in  a  conversation 
with  the  British  minister  I  informed  him  that  I 
thought  our  fishermen  would  be  reluctant  to 
take  out  licenses  for  the  right  to  fish  in  British 
waters,  but  that  they  probably  would  be  willing 
to  pay  a  license  for  going  on  shore  to  cure  fish.' 

The  greater  cost  of  fitting  out  our  vessels 
and  the  taxation  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
enables  provincial  fishermen,  who  have  no  long 
voyages  to  make  to  reach  the  most  desirable 
fishing-grounds,  to  bring  fish  to  our  markets  at 
cheaper  rates  than  our  own  people.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  our  fishermen  will  now,  when  they 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  shore  fisheries — 
only  needed  for  catching  mackerel  late  in  the 
season — have  to  pay  a  license  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  vessel,  according 
to  its  size.  Under  these  circumstances  justice 
requires  the  imposition  of  reasonable  duties 
upon  foreign- caught  fish.  As  we  are  now,  how¬ 
ever,  met  in  a  generous  spirit,  I  hope  Congress 
will  suitably  respond  and  place  only  moderate 
duties,  sufficient  to  cover  the  items  already  indi¬ 
cated,  upon  mackerel  and  cod-fish.  Mackerel 
may,  perhaps,  need  to  be  placed  even  lower 
than  it  will  be  found  in  the  bill.  In  the  cod- 
fisheries  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  go  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore,  and  such  duties  can 
be  placed  on  the  product  as  may  seem  judi¬ 
cious  ;  but  it  being  an  article  of  food  consumed 
largely  by  those  who  can  ill  afford  butchers’ 
meat  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
a  moderate  duty  appears  appropriate. 

Our  trade  with  the  maritime  Provinces  is 
one  more  deserving  our  fostering  care  than  that 
of  the  other  Provinces.  The  people  are  very 
friendly  and  they  have  articles  such  as  we  re¬ 
quire  in  large  quantities,  such  as  coal  and  plas¬ 
ter,  for  which  they  take  of  us  flour  and  other 
articles  in  nearly  equal  quantities.  It  is  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  that  is  profitable  to  all  parties, 
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and  ought  to  find  some  favor  in  our  legislation. 
And  here  let  me  remark  that  for  eleven  years 
we  ha've  drawn  moderate  supplies  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  from  Nova  Scotia.  Enterprising 
Americans  have  embarked  their  capital  there 
and  opened  mines  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  gas 
companies  in  a  few  northern  cities  on  the  bleak, 
ice-bound  Atlantic  coast.  Some  of  our  mills 
and  little  iron  founderies  have  been  started 
with  the  expectation  of  a  continued  supply 
of  coal  of  this  character  from  this  quarter. 
Even  if  this  is  granted  the  coal  so  used  will 
cost  the  consumers  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per 
ton,  while  that  used  by  our  brethren  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Maryland,  for  identically  the  same 
purposes,  will  only  cost  three  or  four  dollars. 
Most  of  the  pig  iron  used  in  Connecticut,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  comes  from 
Pennsylvania.  Is  it  now  to  be  insisted  upon 
that  no  coal  shall  be  used  in  those  regions  but 
that  which  is  dragged  over  a  thousand  miles 
of  railroad?  Is  this  necessary  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad — a 
road  that  as  I  have  heard  is  earning  fatter 
.  dividends  than  almost  any  in  the  land  ? 

I  have  no  feeling  on  this  question,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  my  constituents  have  any  inter¬ 
est  in  it,  but  to  use  the  words  which  my  excel¬ 
lent  friend  from  Chicago  emphasizes  with  so 
much  unction,  I  desire  to  see  u  fair  play.” 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have 
shaped  the  bill  so  that  all  cannel  coal,  bearing 
the  highest  price  of  any,  and  all  other  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  imported  from  any  place  thirty  de¬ 
grees  east  of  Washington,  and  all  anthracite, 
if  there  be  any  that  can  be  imported,  shall  pay 
$1  50  per  ton,  and  only  propose  that  the  com¬ 
mon  bituminous  coal,  such  as  we  have  had 
free  for  eleven  years  from  Pictou,  shall  pay 
fifty  cents.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  leave  it  to  the 
good  sense  of  this  committee  to  say  whether 
this  is  not  eminently  just  and  fair.  Even  the 
gentleman  from  the  Pittsburg  district  concedes 
that  is  right  and  proper,  and  where  he  leads, 
on  these  subjects,  I  feel  sure  no  Pennsylvanian 
need  fear  to  follow. 

The  present  bill  is  not  likely  to  suit  every¬ 
body,  and  I  regard  it  only  as  a  temporary 
measure  fit  to  be  introduced  because  of  the 
imperious  necessities  of  our  present  condition. 
Many  will  think  it  inadequate  to  tfie  exigen¬ 


cies  of  the  country  and  that  much  more  ought 
to  have  been  conceded  to  our  imperiled  in¬ 
dustries.  The  statements  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the ‘revenue  commission,  who  have  long 
studied  the  subject,  as  well  as  by  those  whose 
special  interests  are  touched,  in  almost  every 
instance,  would  have  justified  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  in  proposing  higher  rates 
than  will  be  found  in  the  bill.  But  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  scrutinized  every  case,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  no  higher  rates,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  possible  exception,  than  will,  as  they 
are  forced  to  believe,  place  the  American  la¬ 
borer,  producer,  or  manufacturer  upon  a  level 
of  fair  competition  with  foreign  capital  and 
foreign  labor.  During  the  prevalence  of  war 
prices  and  the  excelsior  premium  of  280  upon 
gold,  while  we  were  accustomed  to  contem¬ 
plate  money  in  fabulous  sums,  something  of 
extravagance  prevailed  everywhere,  but  now 
upon  the  return  of  peace  we  ought  to  begin  to 
practice  the  stern  duties  of  economy,  be  con¬ 
tent  with  moderate  gains,  and  make  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  former  rule  of  estimates,  when 
an  advance  of  even  five  per  cent,  in  the  scale 
of  duties  was  weighed  with  as  much  scrupu¬ 
lousness  as  gold  dust  in  the  balance.  But  un¬ 
less  we  are  willing  to  court  the  usual  sequence 
of  war  we  must  now  adopt  measures  that  will 
shield  our  people  from  general  financial  ruin. 
We  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  had 
no  unusual  war  taxes,  no  bounties  to  pay  to 
brave  volunteers,  and  we  must  have  a  little 
breathing  time,  time  to  recuperate,  or  we  may 
yet  sink  under  the  load,  although  triumphant 
at  all  points  in  the  great  struggle  of  Freedom 
against  Slavery. 

Our  great  revenue  from  internal  taxes  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  fact  whether  we  can 
keep  our  own  fields,  factories,  and  workshops 
fully  manned  and  the  men  constantly  employed. 
The  tax  they  pay  is  a  percentage  on  the  in¬ 
flated  current  value  in  our  markets,  and  five 
per  cent,  here  is  nearly  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  on 
any  foreign  invoice,  especially  as  we  know  that 
many  invoices,  by  the  adroitness  of  trade,  are 
largely  undervalued.  Our  taxes  which  are  riot 
direct,  also,  imperceptibly,  press  hardly  upon 
all  who  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business. 
Raw  materials  are  largely  increased  in  cost, 
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stamp  taxes  insidiously  entrap  every  business 
transaction,  so  that  after  we  have  levied  extraor¬ 
dinary  duties  we  shall  find  that  importations 
will  by  no  means  cease.  Although  our  present 
tariff,  in  ordinary  times,  would  be  likely  to  be 
denounced  as  prohibitive,  yet  we  find  it  prac¬ 
tically  productive  beyond  all  precedent,  yield¬ 
ing  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  nearly 
one  hundred  millions  more  in  solid  gold  than 
was  ever  before  realized,  or  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  million  dollars.  While  the 
present  bill  is  indispensable  to  preserve  the 
aggregate  of  our  internal  revenue,  it  will  not  be 
likely  to  diminish,  even  if  it  does  not  increase, 
the  revenue  from  imports.  It  will  keep  our  peo¬ 
ple  at  work. 

I  am  in  favor  of  taking  proper  care  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  as  against  foreign  competition, 
now  and  at  all  times,  whether  it  be  that  engaged 
in  the  production  of  flour  or  wool,  brogans  or 
ships,  or  whether  it  be  the  tiny  artificial  flower 
thal  embellishes  the  lady’s  bonnet  or  the  pon¬ 


derous  engine  that  moves  the  floating  palace, 
in  spite  of  wind  or  weather,  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Let  the  time  be  far  distant  when  an 
American  citizen  will  be  forced  to  work  for  the 
wages  of  those  whose  toil  furnishes  no  home¬ 
steads,  no  school-houses,  and  finally  not  even 
tomb- stones  for  the  graves  of  themselves  or 
their  children.  But  rather  than-  jeopardize  a 
sound  public  policy,  rather  than  excite  the 
odium  which  extravagance  is  always  likely  to 
excite,  I  should  counsel  temporary  inconven¬ 
ience  and  the  lowest  rate  of  duties  under 
which  it  is  possible  for  our  various  branches 
of  manufactures,  not  to  prosper,  but  to  live, 
hoping  that  a  better  time  is  coming,  when  labor 
will  be  more,  abundant,  taxation  less  onerous, 
and  when  our  paper  money  shall  be  good  for 
its  entire  face  value.  God  speed  the  day ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  at  this  time  con¬ 
sume  further  time  of  the  House,  but  will,  when 
in  the  progress  of  the  bill,  have  something  more 
to  say  in  relation  to  its  details. 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Office. 
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